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QUARANTINE IN A CONVENT. 


BY ONE WHO UNDERWENT IT. 





Original. 





What! mew me up ?— Dick’s Soliloquy. 

QuARANTINE, at all times tedious, becomes insufferable when 
causelessly imposed ; and in no country, perhaps, are its salu- 
tary laws more subversive of the good they devise, than in that 
which furnished the prototype for Esquires existent and to 
exist — Sancho Panza. Discrimination between infected and 
uninfected vessels, or their relative passengers — should their 
arrival happen to be simultaneous — is a measure unknown and 
unpractised in the consultations of a Spanish Board of Health. 
Enough that one vessel hath disease within it, to subject a fleet 
to anchorage at Mahon. 

The author of the ‘ Miseries of Human Life’ might well 
have added the following to his comfortless catalogue : —‘ After 
having arrived at your destined port, and submitted for inspec- 
tion a face which Hygeia might envy,” to be told to hope for a 
land-permit in about ten days, should no symptoms appear at 
their expiration !’ —a ‘ misery ’ it has doubtless been the lot of 
others than myself to hear rendered, and by the brotherhood of 
Boluses of M 


Disappointment, to the expectant, is a bitter potion; as the 
countenances of my three companions plainly indicated, when 





a. 


a Spanish coaster with its mast leaning forward, and the mast | the beach signified to us, by inverted fingers } — a novel mode 
itself a substitute for shrg@§ds, exemplified by a sailor urging 
himself up it, and with an eagerness, too, which might seem to 
indicate a treasure at the top — the reward of the climber, as in 


of summoning — to row after them, they marching one behind 





another, and frequently facing to the front, to note our position 


‘and progress. 


On trudged the sons of Mars over a surface that 
| 


the days of grease-pole ascensions. \filled their shoes with sand at every step, and on tugged the 

Communication with the shore was permitted on the following |' sons of Neptune over a surface not less yielding and intrusive. 
condition : — To be at the beach from sunrise to seven o’clock, || City and suburb had been passed, and our boat’s head was yet 
A.M., but not to land, and on these occasions our friends might | 


confer with us, furnish us provisions, &c. 





| pointed seaward, when a sudden halt of the soldiers, and the 
Of this permission I || exclamation ‘ Para !— Stop!’ accompanied by a general finger- 
availed only once, not finding it very agreeable to be rocking in 
the surf in a dirty boat, and forced to practise attitudes to pre- 


vent a bodily overthrow. The morning I visited the beach, 


| inverted summons, indicated our arrival at our destined landing- 
| place ; and not long after, the jolly’s keel scraped the strand, 
‘and with a shock, too, which seated the standing and unseated 
however, our boat returned well freighted, having baskets of || the seated. Again to disembark was now our purpose, and to 





luscious grapes, and which Reynard would have jumped high | which the captain stoutly urged us, remarking that the wind 


for — melons of tempting flavor and odor — oranges whose hue |' had hauled several points in his favor, and he wished to regain 


only an Andalusian temperature could impart — pomegranates f his vessel and be off. To land, however, was not an easy accom- 
surpassing any sung by Solomon — prickly pears unrivalled in |; plishment, as several fathoms width of water intervened between 
juiciness, and whereof the taste is indescribable — figs, green || the boat and the shore. We might have approached to within 
and ready to burst with mellowness — bread of snowy white- |'a comfortable leap, had the soldiers taken the painter we tossed to 
ness and pound-cake relish ; and, ‘ though last, not least *— ap- them, and dragged the boat up the beach ; but they recoiled from 
preciated, a keg of choice sweet wine, and one also of dry. —|| its touch, as though the rope was a reptile. There seemed to be 
Subsequent matin trips to the beach, at whose extremity, regu- |no alternative but to enact the frog, and we were about collect- 
larly, ‘in the stilly night,’ ‘ing our energies for that purpose, when ‘ Madagascar’ said he 


| would carry us ashore on his back. His proposition was ac- 
| 


j;cepted at once by John Bull and the Don, who clung like 





The light-house fire blazed, 
Like a star on the breast of the billow, 





the Emmet — the brig we were in — was also ordered to the 
offing. They indeed ‘looked things unutterable.” One only 
was a countryman — a sanguine Baltimorean, who had come up 
from Gibraltar with the specie proceeds of a cargo entrusted to 


were invariably productive of a freight like the one described, 


except that the addition to the original quantity was too plain : : 
: a : net ; ‘ ; ._ || shoulder load of Atlas, and nothing but the certainty of a knee- 

to pass unnoticed. Even ‘ Indifference’ took an interest in this || : i 58 : 
|;deep plunge in the briny element could have induced me to 


as well as his own case, and ‘ Impatience’ became as the ‘ man) Cornish 1 ‘Mad . ae 1 
awe ice ; bias - estow a Cornish hug upon ‘ Madagascar. shore ourselves 
of Uz,’ while subjecting to palate proof the fruits of his native g ul — . 


peerage to their colossal supporter, and were borne at a 


‘| 
| stride to%®tra-firma. I myself was less ready to illustrate the 








him, and had set his heart upon returning home in a ‘ clipper ’ 





schooner of his native city, which rode proudly at anchor in 
How to 


Pratique Row,t and was about closing her hatches. | 
get on board, he knew not — yet he was determined to brave all | 
4 ' 

! 


perils that might beset him; and indeed that very night he | 
paced the ‘ Arrow’s’ deck — conveygd thither, together with | 
his treasure, by the Emmet’s crew, who volunteered, with true 
sailor sympathy, in the task, though hazaydous, of transfer. 
One of my two remaining fellow-passengers was a fair speci- 
men of English indifference, and the other, of Spanish impa- 





tience ; the former resorting to his Port for solace — the latter, 
to loud remonstrance, lengthened until lost upon receding ears : 
when, in imitation of John Bull, his Donship sought comfort in 
the contents of a peculiar kind of box — the work, it is believed, 
of Havana carpenters — marked Dos Amigos on its top, and 
emitting an odor not to be resisted by Spanish nostrils, nor, per- 
adventure, by nostrils not Spanish. 
dalusian fellow-voyager began resolutely to smoke away his 
sense of exile — 


Less roundabout, my An- 


Exile — yet his home in view. 


As to what I was myself a ‘ specimen’ of, I really am puzzled 
to say. I did not, like ‘ Bull,’ take to Port — for I had none to 
take to; neither, like the Don, did I seek invisibility in a cloud 
of my own raising — for I was not the possessor of ‘ a peculiar 
kind of box,’ the consumption of whose contents extracts breath 
whence it is needed. I did not station myself at the gangway, 
and deal out hard names to the M. Ds., until they were rowed 
out of hearing, nor in any other manner interrupt my equanim- 
ity. Indeed, if of any thing, I was a specimen of ‘ Patience on 
amonument.’ Quarantine was then a novelty to me — its re- 
strictions, recreations — and, with the credulousness of imma- 
ture years, I regarded even its undue imposition as compatible 
with right. 

‘ Yo-Hoy-O ! — Yo-Heave-O !’ — uttered musically by tars of 
many a nation, as they wrested anchors from their beds, gave 


ry our baggage soon followed us, and ere we had disposed it in a 


| — 
cas ‘ yortable condition — for we had to be our own porters — the 
Permission having been granted to the ex-harbor vessels to I I 


| 

ae in their cargoes, it was eagerly accepted, and a rivalry in Reon 
© ~ 36 ‘ adagascar’s’” 1 

The “tle crew had become indistinct, save ‘ Madagascar’s,’ which, but for 


jolly-boat of the Emmet was in deep water, and the faces of her 


getting ready for sea was apparent among them. 


| was the first to hoist her long-boat aboard, her consignees being 





its ‘grinning horrible a ghastly smile,’ might with propriety 


"i dite RLS Ei TA have been mistaken for the black buoy of a man-of-war. 
;men whose motto was ‘ despatch. 





Permission had also been || 
| obtained to land myself and my companions, on condition that |) : Z 
| we entered the lazaretto—a large convent, named The Trinity, || '° hei ga tage nancy saline, a iy * pay 
and the recent residence of the Order of St. Surfeit — and there | P°@*5 — the only form of rural fence to be seen in Andalusia. 
| |; The thorny fruit was temptingly visible, but unluckily beyond 


\|our grasp—a circumstance perhaps fortunate for our fingers. 


We now took up our line of march for the convent, the road 


|coneluded our quarantine — forty days, eighteen of which we 

| 

|had already undergone. The permission was availed of by ‘ In- - 

Our passage through the hedgerows was unimpeded, and our 

shoe-tracks did not prove that we had geometrized with our feet. 
: ; : ; _ A steeple, with its bells visible § — and I counted three, of 

|averring the existence of fleas in the Emmet’s berths, and aching | P'’s ees : 


fl) 4. , 
| : : ; || different sizes — now 
|to get rid of them — and I, anxious to realize what I had read, 


| 
. . . . , 7 | 
| difference,’ ‘ Impatience,’ and myself; though — the alterna- | 
| 
|tive of a voyage excepted — from quite dissimilar motives : they | 
| 


uprose from behind the hedgerow, whose 
se ; : , me | boundary we had reached ; and by an exclamation of our escort 
|in Circulating Library romances, of cloister life and adventures ;|\ ‘ibe ; ahs J 5 ro 
| \* Mira el convento! — Behold the convent!’ we learned that 





| Of monks mysterious, who, on tiptoe soft, 


, said steeple appertained to our destined dwelling. 
Slid in Ambrosios’ cells whene’er they — coughed. | 
| 
| 
| 


A few quick- 
ened paces brought us to the termination of the hedge-walled 
Nor for this alone, did I wish to change my quarantine quarters. road, which we had monopolized for over an hour ; from whence, 


| There was on board of the Emmet, in the combined capacities || across a lawn, skirted on one side by suburban buildings, and 
of cook and steward, a native of the island of Madagascar, upon; on the other by rural residences, we beheld the edifice appro- 
whom I could never look without shuddering. He seemed the || priated for the cure of well folks. We rested on our baggage, 
original of the fearful Bedouin so elegantly etched on the nal to view the exterior of our hospital home. From the height of 
' +4 H , " ay 7 2 T « . , ? Hy ae : © age . . . 
tispiece of ‘ Mrs. Bradley's Narrative’ —a publication that has |) the wall — topped with glass endwise, for the benefit of climbers 
\immortalized the printer, paper-maker, and book-binder, con-||__ which surrounded it, we could see no lower than the second 
|cerned in issuing it! Loath as 1 am to avow myself afraid, 1)! story, the windows of which had grates and balconies — the 
| was impelled, by the first described passion of Collins, to lessen |) former giving to the building an air more prison-like than pest- 
| my propinquity to the occupant of the caboose ; and toward this | }ike. 


At an angle, and fronting the entrance-gate, stood the 
|;}consummation, the leave to enter the lazaret happily contribu- || 


|| body of which we had seen the head — steeple, when plodding 
y 2 ie isle. was ¢ , \\ ? : 
ted. My dread of the man of the orient isle, was, | allow, un-| along the pear-parapet road. In a word, the convent, exteriorly, 
'warrantable ; but being involuntary, it was irrepressible. — 
| Moreover, the tremendous truth, ‘ Of such, are those in bonds,’ 


| = . x 
| differed from that which once crowned Mount Benedict. 
|had not then flashed upon my mind, and disclosed to it the 


| 
The solar orb had now attained its meridian, and shed boun- 
teously its fervid rays upon us three weary wights, as we re- 

wrongs inflicted on his race — else, my fear might have become 


jclined sweating on our baggage, beneath the portico of the 





evidence of compliance with the quarantine injunction; and 
soon the doomed fleet began to issue from the harbor. Variety 
was a feature of the flect, it comprising vessels of every Euro- 
pean commercial nation, and — nor those a few — of the clime 
of commerce on the hither side of the Atlantic. I noted atten- 
tively each bark, as it swept ‘like a thing of life’ by the Em- 


' facetiousness, and I, even, have added wrong to wrong. ‘convent of The Trinity. The soldiers — privileged fellows — 
had stacked their firelocks in the entry, and with doffed caps 


| sat inhaling the cool breeze from the sea, richly scented in its 


| The morning destined to witness us disembark, arrived. The 
Emmet’s dirty jolly-boat was hauled alongside, and, ene after 
the other, passengers and crew descended into it, the baggage As the heat increased, the 
of the former having preceded them. After some ludicrous|| impatience of the Don — after the manner of artificial warmth 








\ | passage across the vineyard vale. 








efforts, we became seated; while the Jacks, among whom was 
. | ’ . . 

met’s stern — for as yet we had not wound the windlass — and ||‘ Madagascar,’ began to dip their oars as though they were on 

could not repress an involuntary cachinnation at the sight of a 


Dutch dogger, with its bows like its stern, and something resem- | being deeply laden, although our rowers gave ‘ long pulls, and 





bling a blacksmith’s bellows, on one side — perhaps to fill the ‘strong pulls, and pulls all together.’ As we neared the mole — 
sails with, when there is no wind ! — and Mynheer himself, with not ‘a little beast that works under ground,’ however, but a| of Health, and vowing to ay . 
pipe in mouth, striving stoutly to restrain the restlessness of a ispecies of wharf, or, more properly, quay —- we were beckoned 
gigantic rudder. Food for mirth was also offered me in viewing | off in a direction beyond the city ; while a file of soldiers on 


! . | 
a rowing-match. We made but slow headway, on account of| 


upon the contents of a tin-kitchen — began to develope itself ; 


|and he angrily demanded whether we were to prove ourselves 
| salamanders, that we were thus exposed to a trial by fire ? — 
I" Bull,’ also, departed from the stoical manner which had hith- 
|erto characterized him — inyeighing loudly against the Board 
» the ambassador of his nation, 
at Madrid, of his treatment by the ‘ buggers,’ as he freely termed 
all in office in M 


| 








a. Thus ranting and rating, my associates 

































nis. 
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in durance passed away the time, until Sol cast their shadows 
behind — in parle astronomick, till it was afternoon. Not less | 
heated than either, I preserved, notwithstanding, my equanim- 
ity ; and to the retention of my mental serenity, the curiosity I 
bestowed upon inanimate objects, particularly the architecture 
of the convent, without doubt materially conduced. At length | 
we were gratefully startled from our recumbency and revery, 
by the rattling of a key in the lock of the inner entrance, and | 
the ringing of muskets on the brick-laid floor; and soon the | 





keeper of the lazaret appeared, who, after eying us as a rat eyes 
a trap— probably to discover catching symptoms — bade us| 
‘take up our beds and walk’ — in: a scriptural injunction that | 
was literally complied with, as mattrasses formed part of our 
burden. 

We had now passed the Rubicon, and were fairly inmates of | 
the cloister —a step, as it were, having introduced us to the | 
heart of the convent. We found ourselves in a spacious quad- | 
rangular court, around which ran a corridor, supported, at equal | 
distances, by slender marble pillars, of simple but scientific con- | 
struction. The corridor enclosed an area, open to the elements, | 
and in whose centre stood a fountain, dry as the roofs of our} 
own mouths, and which probably gushed its last with the depar- | 
ture of its wonted feeders. A range of low doors, equi-distant, | 
on two sides of the corridor, denoted the cells of the quondam | 
sturdy brethren, now less than ever — if ever, | 


Prayer all their business, all their pleasure praise. 





The two other boundaries of the court below, were the chapel 
and the refectory, or eating-room ; the latter —if wear be wit- 
ness — more eagerly resorted to than the former. Adjoining 


the refectory was the kitchen, of which the culinary utensils | 
indicated use. A hinge-suspended shutter beneath a statueless | 
niche in the partition, served for handy admittance to the ‘ baked | 


meats’ and convivial concomitants. A brick-built bench ran || resulted not in confirmation either of what I myself had perused 


along two sides of the refectory — the sitting-place, probably, | 
of the friars when they eat. Opposite the ‘ handy admittance,’ | 
and beneath a huge pictureless frame, stood an elevation of 
burnt clay and lime cement, fashioned like an altar, and which 
might originally have been an orison offering-board, though its 
appearance in so Apician an atmosphere bespoke 
from its devotional design. The windows, two in number and 
small, were high, stained, and screened by wire curtains —a) 
care indicative of illegal meals. On the side fronting the win- 
dows, and partly inserted in the wall, was a pulpit, in the shape 
of a half hogshead when sawed through lengthwise, or — a more 
pointed simile, perhaps — of an egg-shell pared at its peak ; from 
which a brother — one under palate penance, it might be — used 
to inculcate moderation to his cowl-mates, whilst, condor-like, 


’ 


they ‘eat and were filled 


The refectory was allotted us at first, for parlor, dormitory, 
and other purposes peculiar to a household ; but at the instance 


of our friends; the keeper gave us leave to locate wheresoever | 


in the convent we might choose. We accordingly bore cur 
bodies and our burdens up a spacious staircase, to a corridor 
like the one below, and deposited each in a cell — the Prior’s — 
recommended by the keeper as the best for view, both within 
and without —a gratification we all happened to be partial to. | 


I was disappointed in the opinion I had entertained of a friar’s || 


cell, which, according to romances, abounds with all that can 
conduce to comfort, but of which our own cell presented no 
evidence : unless a chamber of second size, with a balcony 
window extending from the ceiling to the floor, an alcove at an 


angle, but without one article of furniture,—may claim to | 
| ding, burying within it our tortured eyes, and adding to instead || 


constitute the reputed ease of a religious. 


Nor dish, nor dice, nor demijon, our eager eyes could spy, 
Nor imaze, rosary, 





rucifix, bor e’en ‘ memento mori.’ 


It will not, perhaps, be deemed to have been an unnatural or 
undue course of cogitation, that, with our prison prospects be- 
fore us, we were each forcibly induced to ‘ take heed what we 
should eat.’ 
Board of Health of M——a counselled not for our subsistence ; 


No, certainly not, when it is considered that the 


a measure, indeed, never thought of by those who clasp the 


public wrist there — they leaving to ravens, as it were, the office | 


and duties of purveyor. Yes, we were concerned for ‘ our daily 
Poor ‘ Bull’ labored 


under double concern — he having no expectancy, and his only 


bread ’— Grimalkin was never more so. 


hope being, to ‘go thirds’ with the Don and myself. Like 
[rene on the gastle-top, we watched from our window for the 
‘cloud of dust’ indicative of thg coming of the meal man, 
whom ere long we espied with a basket, whose contents we 


voted copious and compact. A cord, previously lowered from 
the balcony, having been attached to the basket — admittance 
by the door being refused it — we drew it up with the eagerness 
of an angler when he has a bite, and on inspecting its interior, 
were gratified to find that our vote did not need reconsidering. 
ft being our first meal in the convent, and our first, too, for the 
day — we having left the Emmet before breakfast —I dare not 
describe the manner nor time of its consumption, as it would 
be equivalent to an avowal of gluttony, a corporeal indulgence 
which must be inexcusable, since the monk Philip of Monk 
Lewis repelled the charge of it, when preferred by the jester of, 


|| an opposition sufficiently formidable te deter anti-cut-and- 


|| and stamped as forcibly upon the floor as a chairman at a dis- | 


eviation | 


Earl Osmond, though the portliness of the repeller contradicted 
his anti-excess professions. 

Our friends, when they visited us, were permitted intercourse 
with us in the following manner. In the corridor of the lower 
story, near the door, two lines, about six feet apart, were drawn 
with chalk, and we were permitted to toe these our relative 
bounds, whenever, like the red men, we wanted to have a‘ talk.’ 
We ourselves easily kept within the prescribed limit, except 
when visited by a dark-eyed damsel or two, of the Don’s ac- 
quaintance, when —as a matter of course — we felt strangely 
tempted to resist restriction, and should have actually enacted 
Remus, but for the keeper, who, with naked steel, strutted to} 
and fro in the intervening space, like Chanticleer on a dunghill 


slash gentles, like ourselves. 


I have said that my own leading iWtive — omitting, of course, | 





the one relative to ‘ Madagascar ’ — in submitting to be trans- 


|ferred to the lazaret, was to ascertain if such fearful places as 
| ; 


\I had read of in romances, did actually exist in one of the 
|myriad establishments avowedly instituted for holy purposes 





| ~ . . 

jalone. I therefore commenced my search forthwith, for secret | 
| 

jentrances into cells, trap-doors, subterranean passages, posterns, 


|and—a discovery I dreaded most — the place of entombment, 


(es : 
jalive, of such hapless ones of the Order as had rendered them- 


selves obnoxious to Prior Absolute. I tapped as earnestly 
against the wainscot as a lover at the casement of his dulcinca, | 


|orderly meeting ; yet the former echoed not space beyond, and | 


the latter did not tremble in acknowledgment of an aperture. — | 
Pictures, I had read, did serve for doors — niches, for passages | 


| ee . | 
|to vaults — statues, for admission to staircases — and posterns, | 


| 


| for issue to‘ mysterious monks’; all such, consequently, were | 
| objects of my particular investigation, which, though thorough, | 


Nor ¢ Bull’ nor the Don participated in || 
|my search, they preferring a disputation with the keeper, ‘On 
| sufficiency or satiety in eating, as most agreeable to a gormand’ 


| or romancers penned. 


— and advocating, of course, the latter proposition — to making 
‘discoveries which would detract immensely — so they averred | 
— from the relish wherewith they were wont to eat. Delicate, 
/as well as doughty ! — those prison-mates of mine. | 
| The twenty-second day of our land quarantine, and the for- 
'tieth of our land and water one, at last, 

| 








Like a wounded snake, drew its slow length along, 


i| 


and lingeringly receded, as its tedious predecessors had done, || 


|into the mysterious brake of oblivion. And now dawned a day 
| deserving of record among ‘ Spanish Festivals,’ with Fumiga- || 
|tion Day for its caption. Deliverance was to be dispensed to || 
jus, after whatever of contagion lurking in our bodies had been || 
smoked out —a process we were subjected to forthwith. Our- || 
selves and our baggage were ushered into a small but lofty 
}rcom, having only one casement, and that beyond the reach of’ || 
the tallest of us on tiptoe. 
compelling’ preliminaries, and retired — rendering us grating || 
The smoke 


|arose densely in serpentine shape, and was verging toward the || 


The keeper executed his ‘ cloud- || 
assurance of our durance, by locking the door. 


window, greatly to our gratification — when, as greatly to our 
|exasperation, its progress was stayed by the closure, wilful or || 
accidental, of the outlet it had sought. Returning, the vile || 


| 
vapor diffused its suffocating properties upon us, augmented in || 


their bancfulness by confinement. Maddened by the intolerable | 


jof alleviating our anguish. On the verge of exhaustion, we 


heard a key inserted in the lock — it turned, and the door was 


opened, aided in no slight degree by myself, ¢ Bull,’ and the | 
Don, who each dove forth with the desperate fury of Cassim 
Baba from the cave, and luckily without the culling catastrophe | 


flogging. 


dolts, the fault of the teacher. 


smart, we gasped, and groaned, and grasped violently our bed- || 


| 
\| 


et 


PICTURES OF MEMORY. 


BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JUN. 


NUMBER IL 
Original. 


CHILDHOOD’S HOME. 


Where yon two tall elins raise high their heads, 
Over which the sun its lustre sheds, 

Where with age is bowed that time-worn fence, 
And above it waves the shrubbery dense, 

A cottage stands, and it now decays: 

This was the home of my early days! 


Amid those high hills the waters lie, 

And beneath — above is cloudless sky ; 
And an isle floats there like fairy laud, 
Begirt with a zone of diamond sand ; 

And ’t will flash, as waves kiss it, and blaze: 
There did I sport in my early days! 


Where the willows bend down from the hill 
Their tassels of silver, bright and still, 

And above the streain, whose music seems 

But murmurs of love in happy dreams, 

Or the notes which flit from harps of fays — 
There did I muse in my early days. 








A LEAF FROM THE LIFE OF A PEDAGOGUE, 


BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 


Original, 


Tuat Cowper’s view of the duty of a teacher is not corrobora- 
ted by ail experience, any unfortunate usher to the Temple of 
Science, who may chance to take up this paper, will bear me 
witness. Delightful indeed! to teach that ‘young idea how to 
shoot,’ whose first shot, after the filial disobedience to parents, 
Delightful, 
indeed, to combat the Wayward wickedness of the child, and the 


which comes of course, is a shot at the preceptor ! 


thousand and one whims of the mother — to bear with the trou- 
blesome and impertinent interference of friends and parents, or, 
as is sometimes the case, to know that they, the natural euardi- 


|| ans of a child, do not tronble themselves to remember even the 


name of him upon whom they have shifted, from their own 
shoulders, nine tenths of the trouble of managing their retractory 


sons and daughters! Totravel day and day over, the same 


; dull road, every feature of which is uninteresting, and doubly 


dull by repetition — your path cheered by the reflection, that 
the young rebels you are striving to induct into the mysteries of 
orthography, etymology, syntax, and prosody, are as undisguis- 
edly indifferent to your teachings as you are, at vour heart, in 
bestowing them. 
to do it; fur children are never hypocrites, except in view ofa 


You affect an interest — they are at no pains 


And if there be in the intellectual waste a pateh or 
two of ground upon which the seed is not thrown away, so 
What is the merit 
of the industrious scholar, is, in the eyes of the mothers of 


much the worse for the luckless instructor. 


He is partial — else there could 
possibly be no difference in his pupils; application, natural apt- 
ness to learn, are nothing. 

A schoolmaster may be detected in five minutes’ conversation. 
While silent he may be mistaken for a poet,— either looking 
stark mad, ‘his eyes in a fine phrenzy rolling, — tripping alone 
in childish glee, as if glad as his scholars, of an escape from 
confinement — or lounging along, all wan and wo-begone, as if 


just left at loose ends by the flight of a fit of inspiration. Speak 


|to him, and you recall him from his abstraction; he assumes a 


| magesterial air, and in the tone of his answer there is a savor 
ofthe dignity with which he is wont to preside in his little king- 


dom. This, to be sure, soun wears off; if he is nota mere ma- 


chine for drilling a-b abs into obtuse pates—the man shines 


which befel that robber of robbers. § || through the formal exterior of the pedagogue. Glorious men, 


tarily anti-smoke, and especially to the species created by inspi- 
ration, whether it curl from the brittle clay-pipe, or from the 


fragrant leaf folded by Havana tobacconists. Once nearly | 


overpowered by its soap-like searchings, I can in no wise be- 
come again reconciled to the fercrunner of flame. 


* Healthy looks do not exempt ene from being obliged to run up the shrouds, 
and from: capstan to windlass — and even to ‘show his tongue’ — should Doctor 
Pangloss taney Uiis ivede of testing bealth. 


| * In Spanish harbors, vessels are anchored fore and aft, and lay side by side, in 
| rows, both in and out of quarantine. * Pratigue Rew’ applies to such vessels as 





trary medical supervision. 

| tWhena Spaniard wishes a person at a distance to come to him, he first ex- | 
| claims * Mira !— Look here!’ at the top of his voice, and then, as it were, rakes 
| space wilh his fingers ; or, in other words, pullsWis hand-spokes toward himself 
downward — therein differing from cur own mode of beckoning, which is, to 
| rake space or pull our fingers, upward. 


| !\ Bells of churches in Spain do not occupy the centre of belfries, but are sup- | 

} ported, by axles, in the arches, and are therefore exposed to the ¢ even of such 

| as deny or doubt their sanctity — a perilous disbelief, and prov ive of the pon. | 

jiard. Bach bell has a massive wooden handle, of weight sufficient to balance it, | 
| 
| 





and which serves in lieu of a rope — the ringers propelling it as it comes rapidly 
| but teadily round, like the tumbling of porpoises betore a gale. Where the bells 
| are many, and of varied tone —as in cathedrals — their revolving velocity and 
| resonant melody become, to the looker from below, a scene productive equally of 
| admiration and apprehension. 


§ It will be recollected by those familiar with the ‘ Forty Thieves,’ that the prop- 
osition of one of them, on discovering a woodman’s felling implement near their 
cave, was, to*hew him in pieces with his own axe,’ should he be caught chop- 
ping in the vicinity of their buoty bank. 


'} 
| Ever since my nearly fatal fumigation, I have been inyolun- || !99, are often to be met under that mask. 
{though nine in ten never see any thing but ‘the master.’ 


| have undergone probation, fumigation, and all the vexation incidental to arbi- || 


It is worth lifting, 


John Philpot Curran, when war was first waged against the 


| big wigs of the barristers, declared he was anon-entity without 


jhis wig. So would be schoolmasters, were it possible to strip 


\\them of the little peculiarities which have been theirs ever 
| ||since, and long before Dr. Parr taught the rising generations 


| under the reigns of three kings. —(Was it longer ?)— Who 
| would strip them? 


Divested of all the iittle incidentals which 
| gu to constitute their insignia, and mark them pedagogues, they 
| Men of America— women are 
| all conservatives — men of America, if you are notalJ Reform- 
jers, if there be any conservative spirit left among you, proteet 
the prerogative of the schoolmasters. Let not one inch of the 
ferule be abated — one iota of their dignity be called in question. 

Honor the teacher, for his office is thankless and profitless 
enough to deserve at least the reward of empty respect. ‘ Poor, 
paltry ten dollar note!’ soliloguized an honorable member of 
the fraternity ; ‘ poor, paltry ten dollar note! thou art the saving 
of a twelvemonth —the remnant of four quarterly stipends, re- 
deemed with anxious and penurious care from the usurious 
grasp of the tradesman ; shall I sentence thee to solitary con- 


were pedagogues no longer. 
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finement, till another annual round shall provide thee a fellow- 
prisoner ? Poor, paltry ten dollars!’ 

‘A bundle for the master! a bundle for the master!’ and 
two of his daily torments, proud of a commission which sent 
them into the very sanctum of their awe-inspiring instructor, 
burst into the room. With the intuitive capacity for reading 
faces, which children possess, they saw their intrusion was 
unwelcome, and decamped. 

Our hero’s name was —no matter. He did not always move 
jn the useful, but obscure sphere of a teacher of youth, and 


lthough 
. = He is dead, and buried, and enbalmed, 


yet, as the latter process is done in octavo, with boards, and an 
outer covering of kid, or cambric, or green baize, for a sar- 
cophagus, many a pair of old ladies’ spectacles would rise with 
horror at the irreverent anecdote of one, who, if he is not 
canonized, is the subject of a volume of biography; and that 
amounts to the same thing in our part of the world. 

The urchins had scarce left the chamber, ere their teacher | 
followed. He probably owed the stairs no grudge; though the 
iron-shod heels of his multipatched boots struck each step fierce- | 
ly. Now he is hurrying up the street, and across the common, | 
which, in all country towns, surrounds the ‘meetinghouse.’ His | 
tap at the pastor’s door is more than a double knock ; he has | 
called out the grey-haired preacher, and while his bow legs 
tremble under him, and his arms furiously fly to elucidate his | 
Now he is off again, and 





enunciation, he delivers a message. 
at the door of each of the school-committee a similar scene is 

enacted. He returns, but the phrenzy of passion which nerved 

and invigorated him a moment since has left him; his pace is | 
more sedate, and in his care-worn countenance are visible, the 

traces of more than one tear. The whole man is exhausted; | 
he drags the weary weight of his boots up stairs, locks his door | 
after him, and the house jars with the shock with which he 

throws his weight into the big armed chair. What can be the 

matter ? 

The minister and the school-committee, one, two, three, are 
Upon enter- 
ing the chamber, even the gravity of the pastor is insufficient 
for the occasion, and the others, less scrupulous, laugh outright. | 


coming across the green, to answer the summons. 


his rage, and in an agony of torture. His friends hastened 
with water, and other proper appliances, to relieve him of his 
misery. When he opened his eyes, another person was added 
to the group, a poor woman, his laundress, who with many tears 
was bemoaning the wreck. 

* What ails thee, woman ?’ said the Dominie. 

‘ Why,’ said the preacher, answering, ‘ the bundle upon which 
you have disgraced and unmanned yourself, was hers, a pres- 
ent to her from her daughter at service; it was brought you by 
mistake, your name happening to be like her good man’s. 

The pedagogue’s head was bowed down in sorrow, repentance, 
and contrition of spirit. But his repentance brought forth 
good fruit. ‘There,’ said he, extending to her the poor, paltry 
ten dollars, ‘ let that be the reparation, and purchase thy secrecy.’ 

It was an ample atonement, and the evident grief and self-ac- 
cusation of the unfortunate teacher induced the other witnes- 
ses tosilence. During his abode in———, the adventure of the 
bundle never was reported against him; and when, in after 
years, he had become less sensitive upon it, though he often told 
the story as a warning against indulgence of anger, he was still 
careful to speak of the hero of the bundle as of a particular 
friend, whose name he concealed from motives of delicacy. 








THE POSTSCRIPT, 


BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 


Original 
I wrote her a billet-doux anxious, 
On a gilt sheet of Gilpin’s hot-pressed ; 
The device on the seal was a Cupid, 
With a wreath of heart’s-ease for a crest: 
1 begged that if not for her own sake, 
And if not for love’s sake, or for mine, 
That for conscience sake she would her dollars, 
And herself, to my keeping resign. 


I swore I was raving distracted, 
And declared I was dying — was dead — 
That the lamp of my love in the socket 
Would go out with my life, if not fed. 
Aud then, if your conscience should render 





There lay a pair of cast —pantaloons had not become com- 


} 
mon in those days — here a broad-flapped waistcoat, mended i 


till, like Pat’s jackknife, scarce a thread remains of the original 
garment — with divers other articles of men’s attire, consorted, | 
and kept in countenance, by the corresponding articles of 


women’s apparel; and — horror of horrors! — there are not || 


lacking in the melee even garments of juvenile proportions. 
To fill up the collection, papers of snuff, of tea, of tobacco, two 
pipes carefully wrapped in an infanv’s pin-afore, a jug of trea- 
cle, another of New-Eugland nectar, a paper of sugar, and an 
ounce of pins, are interspersed among the pieces of raiment} 
which Jay about the room in admirable disorder. 


A true verdict, ‘manslaughter,’ I pray 
Could you, heartless maiden, ever hope for 
One unclouded, or one kappy day ? 


No lady has ever resisted 
Such a fervent and heart-searching tone : 
At all events, ne’er when of fond lovers 
She can number but one — single one ! 
The penny-post ne’er was intended 
To transport flames and darts, and such things; 
So she answered with proper discretion, 
By a Cupid with bishop-sleeve wings. 


Page first was a volume of scandal ; 


room over head is sometimes used as a theatre, and jugglers 


|perform tricks of legerdemain therein for the edification of the 
|factory girls and their rude swains. So that, after all, a tavern 
jin the country is not so disreputable a place as townspeople 
| might be led to suppose. 

I reached this village at about eight o’clock on a Saturday 
evening. The stageman put me down at the tavern which [ 


now occupy, with my baggage. 1 ascended two stone steps and 


jentered a large bar-room, the sides of which were sufliciently 


‘covered by handbills of various kinds, but mostly printed in 
large letters and ornamented with cuts. Of course, a large 
‘number of these were the advertisments of stage and rail road 
|companies. There was one very long bill declaring the merits 
‘of an itinerant dentist who had just arrived in the village, setting 
'forth that he could extract teeth with the least possible pain to 
the patient, that he had constantly on hand every description of 
|false teeth, and that he hardened gums, cleaned away the ‘ tar- 
tar,’ and did many other wonderful works. The room was neat 
|and respectable in its general appearance. The bar was well 
‘filled with choice liquors;and the young man who officiated 
| behind it, certainly endeavored to make himself very agreeable. 
He seemed, however, a little surprised when I told him I should 
put up for an indefinite time at the tavern, and I thought that 
several persons who were lingering about the bar, and overheard 
what I said, evinced more curiosity than became them. I depos- 
‘ited myself on a settee and began to read a paper which I encoun- 
tered there, when a very brisk middle-aged man, with a high 
collar and friiled bosom unceremoniously took his seat beside 
me, and plunged rapidly into conversation. 


| ‘So, sir, you think of making a stop here, do you? Fine 
place — fine prospects — fine factories and good owners, hey!’ 
‘T have but just arrived in the village, and can say nothing of 
those things yet,’ returned I carelessly. 
‘Hum! just arrived, hey — what business, sir— going into 
the factory line?’ 
‘ No, sir.’ 
‘Farming perhaps? Fine farms in this neighborhood. Since 
the canal has been opened, they have been made very profitable.’ 
‘T am no farmer, sir,’ said I, ‘ but a traveller.’ 
| ¢A traveller! what!’ and he seemed to ponder a moment, 
when suddenly drawing near, and trying to look very arch, he 
O, 
ho! well, there ’s none better to be found than some of the girls 
in town. Lought to know, sir—I oughttoknow. I’ve 
been in the families of all the first people here. There’s Miss 
Jenks, I cleaned her teeth this very day, and set two for old 
|| Mrs.’ — 
| ¢ You are the dentist, interrupted I, not displeased at falling 


continued in a low voice, ‘ Locking out for a wife, I guess. 


in with such a convenient personage. ‘That is your advertise- 
ment.’ 


‘To be sure, I am ’—returned he, ‘ I’ve followed the business 





Ditto, ditto was page number two — 
Interspersed with scraps, French and Italian — 





The preacher is first to break sylence. ‘What means this 
medley ?’ | 
‘This,’ said the Dominie, his speech interrupted with sobs, 
‘isa trick of the children of this wicked and perverse genera- 
tion, upon their instructor.’ | 
‘Who are the offenders ?’ 
‘Teannotsay. As many of the studicus are wont, I was lost 
in abstraction when the turbulents entered, and I did not take | 
note of their countenances. 
the rack ; I will administer the torture to them till they confess; 
yea, I will visit the whole tribe with condign punishment.’ 
‘No, no, Mr. 4 | 
‘What then? Shall I be insulted with impunity, and my au-| 
thority become a by-word? Shall’— 
‘Wait patiently; wait, and the culprits will reveal them- 
selves. Meanwhile, the garments will make an acceptable 
present to some poor family.’ | 
‘Never, never!’ roared the Dominie, his paroxysm return- 
ing. ‘Never shall my shame minister even to the comfort of 
the destitute !’ and he sprang to his feet, seized the first article | 
from the luckless parcel which came to hand, and rent it to tat- | 
ters, stamping furiously the while, and gnashing his teeth. | 


But I will put the whole school to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





His visiters sat in ill-subdued laughter at his frantic gestures || 


and incoherent expressions. At length he got hold of the buck- | 
skin pantaloons, and tugged in vain upon them in his impotent, 
Wrath. | 

‘Thou lackest not the activity of Sampson, but thou hast not | 


the strength with which he rent the young lion.’ 


Awful sacrilege! the obdurate garment was despatched di-| 
Tect at the preacher’s head. The jug of treacle was next im- 
molated upon the hearth; the nectar followed; the tea was scat- 
tered about the floor; the tobacco and sugar were alike distrib- 
uted ; the pipes he broke in his hands into inch pieces, and tore 
the pin-afore to shreds with his teeth. His visiters had by this 
time retreated to the entry. One package alone remained; 
looking about him, like another Alexander, for another world 
to conquer, he saw and seized it— grasped it in both hands, 
and, twisting it, a howl of pain announced the escape of the 
subtle contents — his eyes were filled with snuff ! 


Bah! bai —O, indeed ’t was bas bleu! 
Page third was in raptures — eestatics, 
With the opera and sweet Mrs. Wood — 


As like thousands of others, she ’d pass for 


A critique, amateur, — if she could! 


My suit not replied to! ‘you cruel’? — 
I began, in my anguish, to rear, 
Wien a few lines by chance I detected 
On the corner of page nuwber four. 
P. S. —I‘d forgotien your letter, 
Though perhaps I should speak thereanent ; 
I have spoken to father and mother, 
And they say that we have their consent. 


| 








THE TAVERN LOUNGER, 


NUMBERI 





Original. 





|Mr Pray:— As you are pent up ina city on the sea board, 
jand may, thefore, be considered a recluse, I think it advisable 
|to give you occasional intelligence of the transactions, the say- 
jings and doings, in our village, in order that you may know 
what is going on in the world. I say owr village — not that I 
am either a native or constant inhabitant of town ; but 
being rather an independent personage who is not troubled 
with any earthly business, I pass my time in wandering about 
from place to place, and taking microscopic views of my fellow- 


and that a faithful delineation of the characters, a journal of the 
proceedings of men and women as they are, is quite as interes- 


know then that Iam at present residing in a large manufact- 


rium. 
and have taken lodgings in the principal tavern in town. 








He sank back in his chair, exhausted with the ebullitions of 


where horse-jockeys trade, and courts are held. 





creatures. Believing that there is no romance like that of real life, | 


e ° . . . . | 
uring village, within twenty miles of the great literary empo-|| observed me. 
I}| 


‘change were business men resort to talk over their affairs, | Peather on, was the doctor’s office. 
Nay, the great || 


twenty years. Open your mouth, sir!’ 


‘I had scarcely time to obey, before his finger was thrust 


between my jaws. ‘ Ah, sir—your teeth are in a bad state.’ 
‘You must be mistaken. 
life. My teeth are as sound as a nut.’ 
‘Eh! eh!’ 


without doubt —but let me tell you, sir. 


I never had the tooth-ache in my 


said he in an affirmative manner —‘ so you think, 
Here look in this 


glass, sir 

I looked in the mirror which he presented, and maintained 
that my teeth were in perfect order. 

‘Now, bend your head a little forward,’ said he, ‘ and look at 
the back part of your teeth.’ I did so, and saw, to my surprise, 
that although white in front, the inner sides of my teeth were 
completely japanned. 

‘That,’ said he, without noticing my surprise, ‘ is the tartar, 


and should be removed, lest it produce decay,’ and taking out 
| . . yt: . 
‘his instrument, he seemed resolved to commence operations 


without farther preface. I told him I would not trouble him 


|| then. But he insisted strenuously on cleaning my teeth, told 
\his price, and wondered at my hesitation, until I was fain to 
| consent in order to escape observation which I was beginning to 
|attract. The operation having been performed in the midst of a 
crowd of spectators, I went to supper, and from thence to bed. 

Early on the next morning, I arose and sauntered out to view 
ithe village. It contained but one street, on either side of which 
| the houses were built. Two factories and the water privileges 
| stood in a large valley not far from the road, and on the side of 
\|the street contiguous to them was along range of two-story 
| yellow houses.in which the factory girls boarded. After pass- 
jing these tenements, I came to a large white house with green 


| “ . . . 
|| blinds in front. This house stood in the midst of a grassy yard, 


ting as any fictitious history. I will commence by giving you a))a part of which contained rose bushes and lilac trees. Here 
description of my present neighbors; and add, from time to) liyed Mr. Grouse, the owner of one of the factories. 
time, the events which may occur among them. You must! | sight of a beautiful female head projected from an upper window, 


[ caught 


l!as I drew near, but which was drawn in when the owner of it 
Nearly opposite to the white house was another 


I arrived here from a Western town, not ten days ago,|| built of brick, by no means so pleasantly situated as the former, 


\} 
but quite as aristocratic in its appearance. A small sign ona 


find that in country towns, the tavern is the coffee-house, the || post near the door contained these words, ‘ Doctor Bolden.’ 


I next encountered a small 
white building which appeared to be a lawyer’s study. The 
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village church came next in course. It was situated in the | the door ; and you can jump right in. We will be there in half 
midst of a pleasant green — a modest temple, with a low steeple. || an hour.’ 
A long shed, for horses and carriages, ran along one side of it, || As my object was to see and hear all I could, I did not refuse 
and on the other was the mansion of Rev. George White, the |, the good man’s offer. Ina moment we were seated in the jolt- 
minister of the village. He is of the Unitarian denomination. iow vehicle, and on our way to Mr. Farnum’s house. We drove 
The scenery a little back of the meetinghouse is romantic in || directly through the village, on the same route which I had 
the extreme ; indeed, what village is there in New England || walked in the morning; and now I did indeed perceive that I 
that is not surrounded with wild and beautiful prospects ? I|| was an object of singular attention. I thought also that there | 
passed on, and encountered numerous cottages, some of which | 
sent up their smoke from deep hollows nearly under my feet, | 
while others were sprinkled over the plain in every direction. | many a nod from persons who I presume would scarcely have | 
But what chiefly attracted my attention were the splendid coun- |! taken pains to notice him, but for the illustrious stranger whom | 
try seats which seemed to burst upon me, from behind every |! he carried. 
rock and clump of trees as I advanced ; until, overpowered by } 
the survey of so many beauties, I walked back to the inn. || footman, talking to me continually in order that people might | 
Mr. Quarles, the dentist, took my hand and shook it heartily i see that we were on terms of the strictest intimacy. | 
as I entered the breakfast room, and I thought there was even;| ‘ That’s the poor-house,’ said he, pointing to an old low-roofed | 
more cordiality in his manner than I had observed on the pre- |! house that stood a little back of the road, and was shaded by a 
ceding night. ‘ Well,’ said he joyously, ‘all the town is an|!large button-wood tree. ‘There ’s two crazy folks in there. | 
uproar about you!’ | They is ’— | 
‘Me!’ cried I, a little alarmed. Here he was interrupted by a squalid female, who came wil 
‘ Yes, sir, did n’t you drop your glove just beyond the parson- || ing out of the old building, with her hair disheveled, and feet 
age?’ ‘Let us 
‘ Certainly I did, but is that looked upon in the light of a||see what she has to say,’ said I, perceiving that the old man | 
challenge to the parson ?’ 
‘I thought so’—cried he —‘I knew so. Yes, you are the |/ old woman came up. 
man. I knew it was you, by the description. You bowed to|| «Well, Nancy,’ said the farmer, ‘ what do you want? 
Miss Grouse ?’ | The withered maniac replied,‘ I want you to look in the 
‘Not I.’ | Post Office for a letter forme. You know John S——— 
‘ Did you not see a young lady looking at you througha green ||] have not heard from him since last Christmas.’ 
blind?’ | 
‘ [ saw one at a window, but she withdrew as I came along.’ | has been dead these twenty years. Let go the bridle.’ | 
| 











was some surprise on the countenances of those we met, on | 





account of the companion with whom I rode; and he received | 





I thought the old man appeared fully sensible of| 
this; for he elevated his head, and looked as preud as a lord’s | 


| 
i old woman and a young one. 
| 
| 


|bare, crying, ‘Here! here! Daddy Farnum, stop!’ 


|was not about to stay his horses. He pulled the rein, and the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


; | 
; well, | 


‘ No, she did not,’ cried the dentist, ‘ she only closed the blind, ‘Dead!’ 
and looked after you until you were out of sight. She says that || Did you never see Mrs. Rowe's letters that were all written by 





you bowed to her; and that — but no matter, I will not make || dead people — yes, and they did them up nicely, and sealed 


you proud. The girls are all up in arms about you. Caps have | them with black blood, and left them in hollow trees, and under | 
been pulled —a dozen matches have been broken off on your || toad-stools, and upon the tops of mountains, and at the bottom | 


account, and above fifty parties have been projected, for your || of deep wells. I have corresponded with the dead these twenty | 
special benefit. long years. But who is that you have got with you, daddy ?’| 
‘ Why all this stir about a stranger?’ inquired I. 1 ‘A young gentleman from the South.’ 
‘It is because you are a stranger, and an unmarried one that H ‘ What is he doing here? where are you carrying him?’ | 
all the excitement has occurred. The stage-driver has been | ‘Tam going nem esl Whe. Farnum,’ replied I. is 


questioned, and says all he knows about you is, that you are a))  « Well take care of yourself!’ cried she, retreating and waving 


young gentleman with an immense fortune from the South, the || pack her hand; ‘I shall want tosee you, a fortnight from to-day |, 
owner of, at least, one hundred slaves, and only travelling to| _ don’t forget. Meet me at night under yon lone peach-tree || 


get clear of some of your odd change which is rather burthen- |) oy the hill, and she ran behind the large tree, where she watched | 
some on your hands—eh! eh! one of your front teeth, I see — || | 
I think I could piace it more evenly in the socket. 
—eh!" were out of her hearing. 

‘Tam afraid you will be grappling my eye-teeth next,’ said the poor house. 


| 
| 
\| . . . 7 . 

|| us until a turn in the road hid us from her view. , 
Just let me |! + That's a strange old woman,’ said the farmer, as soon as we | 


| They can’t do any thing with her at 
They had a great deal of trouble in bidding her 
She will 


sometimes run off and be gone all night, wandering about in the 


I jocosely —‘ but pray, how have you collected all this news in | 


off, for nobody wanted to have her in their houses. 
so short a time?’ 


\] . . r ra? 
‘Whew !’ ejaculated he, ‘I have been my morning rounds. | woods and swamps. She was made crazy by love. 


‘Love!’ said I, ‘could a woman like her ever love, or rather 


I have not told you one half. What are you in politics, sir. || 
Are youa Van Buren man? No? 
Nullifiers. I forgotsir. I ask your pardon. Only Squire John-| tenance is absolutely repulsive. 


Such terrible black eyes, so| 
deeply sunk in her head, and then her tusks — Dr. Quarles 


. 


son wanted me particularly to inquire into your pclitical opin- | 
ions. He ’sa fine man, that Squire Johnson. His family all | would be infinitely puzzled to put her jaws into decent trim.’ 
had bad teeth till I1came. Eh! just let me,’ reaching out his || ‘She was very pretty when we were young,’ said he. ‘1| 
fingers once more towards the unfortunate grinder —‘T think || have danced with her at many.a party. She was a beautiful | 
| singer, and the merriest maid that everI saw. But JohnS 
I will tell you all about it, one of these 





I could give it a twist into the socket, eh, eh, eh!’ 


was the ruin of her. 


| 

| | 
+ ’ | | 

I escaped this mender of Nature’s blunders, and placed myself |) | 
| 


at the table. After I had finished, an old farmer followed me || days. But nid ee wis my house. . 
into the bar-room, and asked me if I would take any thine. 1'/| The building at which the farmer pointed, was a low cottage | 
a > @ < = @ 2 any g. | = 


saw, at a glance, that he was not a member of the Temperance - the end of a long, narrow lane, the sides of which were lined | 


with young apple-trees. This lane was covered with grass, | 


Society. His nose was rather brilliant, and his cheeks a little || heel k : 
leopardized. I excused myself, but the good-natured yeoman although a deep wheel-track showed that the ground was nome 


bs : » 2 | ti 1s avelle r} “aL iages, C s ot } Tas swh-: 
was not yet inclined to let me off. He had lost his palate, and _— 8 travel d with carriages, and also that it was some what | 
marshy. He dismounted, and taking down the bars, we drove 


was ctherwise so decrepit that I could not avoid feeling some 
compassion for him. ‘ You are travelling through the country, 
I understand,’ said he. ‘I should like for you to call down to } rae 

I only live about a mile off. | its inmates for my next letter. 


see the old woman, and the gals. 


‘up the avenue about a quarter of a mile, when we reached the | 





door-yard. I must reserve my description of the cottage and | 
Do come down and 
We are not very rich folks, 
but we live tollible decent, and have got some books, for my 


my house. 








tan TOM FIDDLE-FADDLE, 
gals is great readers, considerin, and they haint none on ‘em | 
married yet, though Susy has gotabeau. This ear Mr. Quarles, | 
the tooth man, is kinder shinning up to my Margare ; yl . . 
he : tlheass sup J nen, ont : || Ir may well be said of us, as a people, that we lack veneration. 
do n't know whether he means any thing serus or not. It might |! , . ; : ee 
; Riis ="'|| To be insensible to the merits of those distinguished men of our 

be a pretty good match, if he do n’t get all her teeth out before % 


the courtship is over. 





Original. 


|| : ; : 
: || country who have laid the foundation of its future fame, does 
He is a smart man and a tonguy man, || 2 : . 

‘ : ee || not quite prove us to be their superiors. — Men who have grown 

and seems to have a long head of his own. , : ; es : 
: : | gray in the councils of the nation are criticised with as much 
| levity by upstart-candidates for place, as if their services, their 
|| toils, and their sufferings, had been the pastime of a Summer's 
‘ Why, as to that,’ said the old yeoman, ‘ you must understand | day. It is not unusual to see little fellows running about our 
that Margaret has but one eye, and therefore she must n’t expect || streets, with the shell upon their heads, and trumpeting forth, 
to get any man she likes. You know the women can’t pick | with an air of reckless superiority, the demerits of the talented 
and choose, like us men. The fair seck must take them they || men who have been struggling all their lives to give a name and 
can get.’ a character to American literature — to hew for us a niche in 
‘1 am sorry to hear they are so badly off,’ answered I. ‘ But||the temple of Apollo. It does not necessarily follow, that be- 
when will it be convenient for me to call at your house ?’ cause John Quincy Adams is an Antimoason, and has written no 
‘Come right along down with me now. My waggon is at || poetry equal to that of Byron, he must be content with a rank 


‘ Else how could it hold so long a tongue ?’ returned I; ‘ but 
is he not too old for your daughter ?’ 





‘ Pshaw, pshaw, woman!’ replied he —*‘ you know that John || 


All the Southerners are || I should say, ‘could any man ever have loved her? Her coun- || 





below that of the editor of a country newspaper ; neither do 
John C. Calhoun’s political aberrations entitle him to the im. 
mense honor of being snecred at behind the counter of a dry 
Andrew Jackson’s mistakes in orthography do not 
place him absolutely beneath all good spellers, and Van Buren 
is not quite a fool if he did come from Kinderhook. What if 
| our literary men have not yet done every thing? Why crush 
Why stab the 
Why lift our Vandal poniards 
Let us rather beat them into 


goods store. 


\the chrysalis because it is not yet a butterfly ? 
embryo giant in the womb? 
against the struggling Ariel? 





| crowbars to pry open the pine and let him out. While every 
| little whipper-snapper of an editor feels competent to decide the 
i fate of such men as Paulding, Cooper, and Neal — while the 


real greatness of Webster, Everett, and Calhoun is overlooked 
‘in a childish strife for office, and they are paid by chair-makersg, 
| scissors-grinders, and imported bog-trotters — while every one 
who has learned the printer's trade, and knows how to indite a 
| paragraph, constitutes himself a judge of the capabilities of our 
|‘ giant men,’ their large honors are liable to be held light in 
‘comparison with the pretensions of a monied calf, and them. 





iselves eclipsed by every stump orator, or the inventor of a new 
jrat-trap. The following simple lines are a continuation of the 
subject. Their poetical merit is not insisted on. 
There is a sight I would not see, 
From which I turn my face — 
The rise of nen of low degree, 
The triumph of the base. 


As, when the sun is sinking low, 





Suiall things long shadows cast, 

| So at the great man’s overthrow, 
The vile are great at last. 

As rats and mice come forth at night 
| When nobler man ’s at rest, 

| So Vice exults when wo and blight 

| Hath come upon the best. 


The mighty oak that fell this year 
The king of trees was crowned: 

Alack ! how tall the weeds appear 
Now he is on the ground! 

The veteran actor’s voice is gone ; 
O! he is sucha bore! 


But, three tines three! Jim Crow comes on 


| To make the gailery roar. . . 


The caustic now is all the rage; '” 
Though void of wit and sense, 

It matters not; this is the age 
Of steam and impudence. 








THE HOMELESS SAILOR—A TALE OF REAL LIFE, 


BY MRS. P. H. BROWN. 


Original 





‘Wit you go with me onan errand of mercy?’ said a young 
iclergyman, to Mr. Ludlow, a wealthy merchant in Broadway, 
|New York. Mr. Ludlow, with all the warm benevolence of a 
| young Christian, hastened to prepare for the walk. 

| ‘Guard yourself well against the cold,’ said Mr. Schuyler, 
‘for itis a most inclement morning, and we may not find fire 
enough to warm us during our walk; nor can I promise a 
speedy return.’ 

| © Will my basket of comforts for the sick be too burdensome ?” 
lasked Mrs. Ludlow, setting it at Mr. Schuyler’s feet. 

| ‘I was sick and ye visited me,’ said he, placing the basket on 
/his arm: ‘ Verily I say unto you, in as much as ye did it unto 
‘one of the least of these, ye did it unto me.’ 

| The door closed after them, and Mrs. Ludlow sat down with 
| her little group of well-clad, well-fed, and rosy-faced children, 
jand thankfully contrasted her own circumstances, with thou- 
sands of that city, for whom no one seemed to care. 

Mr. Ludlow followed his conductor through long, dark, 
narrow lanes, to some comfortless passage — then descended 
into a damp, fireless cellar — here coming in contact with vice 
and misery in its most revolting forms — there finding virtuous 
poverty struggling with sickness and suffering. At one time, 
acry for bread saluted their ears, froma starving family — at 
another, the cold and shivering inmates of some wretched ten- 
ement, pleading for fuel, arrested their attention. Some asked 
alms for the body ; and some desired a prayer for the soul.— 
Some asked for the bread of life, while others, equally needy, 
rejected the profiered boon with contempt. 

Mr. Schuyler was well acquainted with these hiding-places 
of vice, poverty, and sorrow. He was a city missionary, sup- 
ported by the benevolence of a few individuals, who exhibited 
on a small scale, the same spirit of benevolent enterprise in 
1797, which is manifested so fully by the philanthropic efforts 
of the present day. The last place they visited was a hospital, 
and the last person, a dying sailor, who gave Mr. Schuyler a 
parcel, with directions how to dispose of it, and many thanks 
for his kind attentions. 

The short wintry day being spent, Mr. Ludlow returned to 
his home, wearied with sights of wo, yet thankful for the 
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ability to relieve. He was glad to find a shelter, a fire, and a 
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supper. On entering his own parlor, after tea, he paused and 
cast a glance over the scene: — The shutters were closed, as if 
to exclude the noise and bustle of the world, and the cold to- 
gether. A cheerful fire was blazing on the hearth — the warm 
carpet, the sofa, the family stand, furnished with well-chosen 
books — his wile, with a laughing boy at her bosom, the other 
children seated orderly and still, while their mother improved 
the leisure moment, to impart some easy lesson of instruction 
— were before him. 

‘ My dear family, how comfortable you all look,’ said he, with 
emotion. At that moment, his home seemed to him the bright- 
est, dearest spot in the wide world. He seated himself on the 
sofa, and drew the stand to his side. 

‘Now if George, Caroline, and Mary, and little Henry, will 
be very still,’ said the father, glancing a look at the laughing 
eye of Henry, that peeped roguishly out from beneath his mo- 
ther’s kerchief, —‘I say, if they will all be very still, I will 
read to them, and perhaps tell them of the poor, cold, and hun- 
gry children I have seen to-day.’ 

‘ We will be very still, sir,’ said George, crossing his arms, 
and casting a look at his sisters. Their countenances and pos- 
tures of attention responded to the promise of their brother. 

Mr. Ludlow took up his book, but looked around again on his 
wife and children. A father’s pride was in hiseye. ‘I like 
your plan, my dear Mary,’ said he. ‘I don’t like this tarning 
children out among the servants, or shutting them up in a room 
alone, to quarrel, and mischief, for the sake of getting rid of 
them. I like your plan best, my dear Mary,’ he repeated, ‘ to 
make them just sit still where they are, when you want them 
still, and when it is proper, to let them play in your presence, 
and show an interest in their sports.” Mr. Ludlow opened his 


book. Every eye was fixed upon him. He commenced. A 
knocking at the street door made him close the volume. ‘I 


had hoped we should meet with no such interruption this even- 
ing,’ said he, with some impatience, rising and moving toward 
the door. — He had not time to say more — Mr. Schuyler stood 
before him. 

‘TI was just about to murmur at the intrusion,’ said Mr. Lud- 
low ; ‘but you, sir, are always welcome to our family circle.’ 

‘Here we are, Mr. Schuyler,’ said Mrs. Ludlow, playfully, 
‘baby and all.’ 

‘It is just as it should be,’ said Mr. Schuyler, taking the babe | 
from herarm. I lovetoseesuchagroup. There is something 
primitive and patriarchal about it. [t looks as if family su- 
bordination and order were not refined out of the world, and 
gives promise, that some few more children will be trained 


under the influence of parental example and instruction. But 
] have come to read to you the story of the dying sailor. If I 


mistake not, it will give a lesson or two on this very subject.’ 

Mrs. Ludlow expressed her pleasure, and Mr. Ludlow ad- 
justed the fire and the lights. The children drew their chairs 
nearer to Mr. Schuyler, and all was silent attention, while the 
amiable man read the following 


STORY OF THE DYING SAILOR. 


Iwas a native of the reputed ‘land of steady habits,’ Con- 
necticut ; the youngest son of pious and respectable parents, 





who in the education of their children, followed the rigid ex- 
ample of their pilgrim ancestors. But at the age of twelve | 
years, I was deprived of the child’s best portion, by the death | 
of my excellent mother, whose example and precepts were, in| 
most particulars, just such asa mother’s should be. This loss | 
Was mitigated to my brothers, by the social character of their! 
own domestic circles, but rested heavily on myself and my only 
sister, who now assumed the management of household affairs. 
My father often remarked that my sister’s mind and manners 
had been formed after the model of her mother’s, and that it} 
was no small gratification to him, to see her treading in her 
mother’s steps — that his eyes were not pained by any new do- 
mestic arrangements; that the long-established habits of the | 
family were unchanged; the hour for rising, for meals, devo- 
tion, and repose, were the same. My sister, therefore, pursued 
the course she saw so agreeable to her father — and few could 
surpass her in economy, prudence, cleanliness, or industry. — 
If I, boy-like, put things out of place, my sister kindly reproved 
me, saying very much of our dear father’s happiness depended 
on having things more in their accustomed order. 

Tat once saw the reasonableness of her solicitude, and tried 
to be as thoughtful as herself. Happy in so kind, yet firm a 


father, and so lovely a sister, I almost forgot my irreparable 
loss, 


But my father’s second marriage brought back the certain- 
ty of my loss, and engraved the affliction on my bleeding heart. 

Justice forbids that I should condemn step-mothers ‘en masse,’ 
for there are women who sustain that difficult and responsible 
relation, with honor to themselves and the sex, and who deserve 
the everlasting gratitude of the families over which they pre- 
side. But observation and experience convince me that these 
precious examples are rare. There is nothing so destructive 
to the generous sympathies of domestic life, as those isolated 
and distinct interests usually created in these new connections. 
Few men have the wisdom, sagacity or independence to with- 








stand the influence and escape the toils of an artful, selfish wo- 
man. He is strangely ‘turned to another man’ by these influ- 
ences, and does not act like himself. If he is a man of peace, 
he often submits to her will, to avoid a war. If she has his af- 
fections, love blinds the judgment, and ‘ covers a multitude of 
sins.’ It is no very difficult matter for her to convince him that 
his children are in fault, and to persuade him to join her in 
censuring and condemning them unheard. Those little tender 
attentions and caresses, which he once bestowed on them, and 
which were a balm to the irritable passions of youth, are ne- 
glected, confidence is mutually destroyed, and the once happy 
family is one of altercation, jealousy, and distrust. 

A father’s affection for his children is kept living and warm, 
by the mother’s undying love. She presents her child to the 
father, as the good boy, or the obedient. She does not set ber 
house in an uproar, and turn the father’s heart to gall, the mo- 
ment he enters it, by constant complaints of his children’s tur- 


pitude. Her heart may have been rent by the outbreakings of 
depravity. The day may have been one of anxiety and prayer- 


ful solicitude, and correction. But having subdued the unruly 
passions of her child, by the firm hand of discipline, and ied it 
to repentance; she not only forgives the offence, but her afiec- 
tions revert to their former pure channel, and flow on again in 
their peaceful and silvery course, imparting to others the happy 
quietude of her own bosom. 

My own mother’s word had been a law from which there 
was no appeal. A naturally stubborn temper had been timely 
subdued in me, and had given place to quiet submission. I 
therefore yielded to my new mother unqualified obedience. I 
was strengthened, in this, by my sister’s example. Discontent 
is contagious ; and we both resolved not to infect each other, 
whatever we might feel ourselves. The first object of our mo- 
ther was to have the dear old family mansion undergo a uni- 
versal repair. ‘The furniture of our departed mother, endeared 
to us by a thousand tender associations, was stowed away in the 
attic, or crowded into the back ground, to make room for the 
more modern and fashionable furniture of the new resident. — 
An entire new mode of living was introduced, and nothing 
which could be altered, was left unchanged. Even the fruits 
and flowers, and shrubbery of the yard and garden, partook of 
the general reform. Painful as these changes were, I felt that 
I had no reason to compiain, so long as all she did seemed to 


consented, and [ entered the school in high spirits. 'The schol- 
ars were from the first families in town, and very pleasant — 
and very soon exceeded in numbers Mr. Clark’s largest expec- 
tations. He proposed to us, to divide the young ladies into 
classes, and appointed several of the young gentlemen as their 
monitors, saying the exercise of hearing their recitations 
would be useful to ourselves, and give him time for exclusive 
attention to the higher branches of education. We all cheer- 
fully assented, and had our respective classes appointed us. — 
But the next day, as I took my seat to hear my class, I was sur- 
prised and mortified to find but one pupil, and that an orphan 
girl, trained up in Mr. Clark’s family. On making inquiry, 
Mr. C. informed me that the ladies of my class refused to take 
their seats, on account of their being associated with one they 
were pleased to call Mr. Clark’s servant. He begged of me to 
go forward, as if nothing had happened, till he should try his 
influence to convince the ladies of their error. For several 
days I took my seat beside this despised child, with as much 
cheerfulness as I could assume, though not without chagrin. — 
I would hear her recite, give her the desired instruction, and 
return to my studies without daring to raise my eyes to my 
companions, for fear of encountering their dread laugh. My 
pride was somewhat relieved, however, as the young ladies 
returned one after another to my class, but not without casting 
many a contemptuous glance at the poor orphan, who surpassed 
them all, in correctness and quickness of perception. I had 
long known Celia Dunbar, but it was only as an orphan child, 
put out to be brought up. This not only excluded her from the 
circle in which I moved, but precluded me from bestowing on 
her a thought. It was only in the development of her mind, 
that I was made sensible of her invaluable worth; while he1 
meek and modest demeanor. ber good sense, and above all, her 
endurance of the sneers aad scorn of those who were every 
way her inferiors, except in perishable wealth, made an imper- 
ishable impression on my heart. There were days, when a 
pressure of dumestic labors prevented Celia from coming to the 
school-room ; but the next day’s recitation convinced me that 
her studies were not omitted. If I inquired how this could be, 
a smile, a deep suflusion of her cheek, and an evasive answer, 
was the only satisfaction I obtained. But Mr. Clark informed 
me that Celia had adopted the plan of placing her book in a 








give my father pleasure. 


frame, and setting it near her when at work; and that in this 
|way she had gone through a course of history, and pursued 


My father was a kind and tender husband from principle as || several of her studies successfully, without any diminution of 
weli as affection; but had always insisted on the subjection of | her daily labor. This fact greatly enhanced her worth in my 


the wife, as enjoined in scripture, and was literally ruler of his | 
own house. Soon, to my surprise, I] found the submission on 
the other side. He seemed to be led captive at will by his wife, 
and was happy and pleased with his chains. 

My sister was a girl of independence and decision, and my 
mother found it difficult to manage her as she wished; but 
there was a hope of her being disposed of. She seemed, how- 
ever, to look on me as an obstacle to her happiness, and the rod 
of her oppression rested heavily un me. The most bitter in- 
gredient in my cup, was her opposition to my ruling passion, 
a love of books and study. My father had cesigned to give me 
a liberal education, and my loved mother had assidiously culti- 
vated my opening germs of intellect, and cherished my passion 
for literary pursuits. However, my father was told that love of 
idleness, instead of love of learning, was my peculiar propen- 
sity — that to indulge me in study would foster that propensity 
and prove my rain—and that hard labor and severity were my 
only cure. She even accused my departed mother of indul- 
gence, and my father of being the dupe of her indiscriminating 
fondness. Consequently, | was informed that labor on a farm 
was my future destiny. Disappointed in my earliest hopes, 
and sick at heart, I set myself about my business, which was 
pleasant for exercise and amusement, but irksome as a daily 
occupation. Ibegged my father to appoint me a daily task, 
with liberty to study after that task was done. He consented, 
and I commenced with a kind of desperation, determining yet 
to accomplish my object of fitting myself for college. My task 
was done with an unnatural facility and energy, and several 
hours each day were gained for study. But my watchful step- 
mother concluded that my father, from indulgence, had given 
me too light a task ; one so lazy as myself was in no danger of 
overdoing, she argued ; my task, therefore, was increased. — 
An obstacle was now thrown in my way, which energy could 
not surmount, but patience I thought might supply the place of 
energy. I then not only labored all day, but sat up at my book 
a good part of the night. A severe sickness was the result — 
and my constitution was seriously injured. But it was not till 
my twentieth year, that I felt the strong arm of her settled 
malice and persecution. 

One of our neighbors, a man of liberal education, and a 
friend who had aided me in my efforts to study at home, now 
commenced a school for the benefit of his own family, and 
others who wished to attend. I urged my father to let me 
avail myself of this privilege for the Winter — assuring him I 
would return to my plough and its kindred occupations, in the 
Spring. He evidently had no objection, provided his wife 





estimation, and endeared her to me as a kindred spirit, having 
adopted many such devices myself, when occupied in my labors 
at home. In the Spring, I resumed my plough, and Celia, her 
domestic labors. I had studiously avoided giving any intima- 
tions to Celia of the state of my heart, nor had I the least assur- 
ance of a reciprocity of feeling in her bosom, except in those 
looks, and nameless attentions, which sometimes will uncon- 
sciously escape the eye or the hand in an every-day intercourse. 
The next Summer, we seldom met, except when invited to 


|ramble by the pure air of evening, or a moon-light scene. I 


sometimes found myself bending my steps to the house of Mr. 
Clark, where I was ever a welcome guest. Once or twice, a 
walk with Celia was the result of these evening visits — ap- 
proved, if not proposed, by Mr. and Mrs. Clark, our mutual 
friends. Some treasured question relative to her studies, or 
the sentiments ofa book she had read, furnished us with a profit- 
able subject for conversation, during these walks; and I never 
failed of returning home to be present at the family altar at 
nine o’clock. I still considered myself too young to make any 
proposals to Celia, and believed my attachment was a secret of 
my own heart’s keeping. But I soon learned my fatal mistake. 
My stepmother having caught a hint from some remark of the 
unsuspecting Mrs. Clark, took measures mean as her own ma- 
licious mind, to investigate the whole affair, first through a 
domestic of Mr. Clark, and then by bribing a vulgar gossip in 
the neighborhood to watch our movements, and bring in her 
report; and this busy-body in other folks’ matters was directed 
to deliver her message when my father was present. She com- 
menced her attack on my character, by flattering my father. — 
Surely, she said, never father had better children, so respect- 
able and so pious — every body loved them — she did not beiieve 
any body ever had any thing against all the oldest children — 
but— every one must have their troubles ; it was an old saying, 
‘there must be one black sheep in the flock’ — we should be 
thankful there was but one; she hoped she had not hurt any 
body’s feelings. My father saw there was design in this slang, 
but from the heart he despised the tittie-tattle, and determined 
to take no notice whatever of her. His wife understood his 
character, and determined he should hear more. ‘Dear madam,’ 
said she, ‘I hope none of our dear children deserve such a char- 
acter.’ ‘I wish you would not make any remarks of that kind, 
my dear,’ said my father, with some uneasiness and agitation. 
‘I am sorry I spoke,’ she replied, ‘ but interested as I am in the 
honor and welfare of the family, I cannot suppress all my anx- 
iety.’ ‘You could n’t, if you knew all I know,’ said the gossip 
in an under-tone, drawing up and looking very wise. ‘Dear 








would approve the measure. She at last very ungraciously 





madam,’ cried my mother, ‘ you distress me; to what can you 
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allude?’ ‘Don’t ask me, pray - n't; Ican’t bear to hurt 
any one’s feelings.’ ‘Mrs. ’ said my father, rising, and 
looking her sternly in the face, ‘ if you have any thing to ¢el/, 
speak out —if not, well.’ ‘O dear, I have offended Mr. H.,’ 
said she, bursting into tears. ‘Do forgive me,’ she continued ; 
‘I did it out of love and kindness — but parents are so blind.’ 
She hurried out of the house, saying, ‘ Do forgive me; if I 
have hurt your feelings, I did it out of love.’ ‘What can that 
woman mean ?’ said my mother, apparently much agitated. — 
‘Who cares?’ said my father —‘ she always keeps the neigh- 
borhood in hot water, and all out of kindness too.’ ‘I am so 
fearful she has heard the story about S.’ ‘ What story ?’ asked 
my father, turning pale. ‘It does seem to me,’ said he, calmly, 
‘that you have an unreasonable prejudice against that child — 
the child of my old age,’ he added, in a tremulous voice ; his 
lip quivered, and he walked the room. ‘ You wrong me,’ said 
my motlier; ‘you little know the feelings I have for that poor 
motherless child, committed to my care so young; but I cannot 
be so blinded to his faults as you are.’ ‘ No,’ said my father — 
‘you have a microscope for his faults ; but,’ said he in a kinder 
tone, ‘ speak out !— what has he done, and what is the matter ?’ || 
‘I fear,’ said she, still weeping, ‘that he is about to bring a last- || 
ing disgrace on himself and family, and I can’t bear it alone — 
if it does offend you.’ She had now touched a chord that vi- 
brated. ‘Disgrace!’ exclaimed both my father and sister — 
‘ disgrace !— what has he done?’ ‘A clandestine intercourse 
with Mr. Clark’s servant girl, said the wily mother. ‘ Impos- 
sible!’ said my father. ‘Impossible!’ exclaimed my sister. 
‘°T is even so,’ said she, with a significant shake of the head; 
‘there is a place from which they are often seen returning ata 
late hour of night. ‘’T is false!’ said my father, ‘’t is false! 
S. has not been absent from family worship these three months.’ 
‘S$. knows how to please you,’ said she, ‘and deceive you too. 
How do you know where he is the remainder of the night ?— 
It is no hard matter to get out of the window. The mischief 
was done. My father saw how easily I might deceive him. — 
The pride of my sister was touched, and from that hour I was 
an alien. A connection with a poor, parentless girl, under the 
most favorable circumstances, would have been trying to the 
pride of my family ; but a clandestine intercourse —nocturnal 
meetings, were too low and revolting to be endured. 








my soul recoiled. I did not hesitate to avow my attachment to|| 


Celia, or plead the worth and excellence of her character. —| 


All I said, only confirmed their belief of my guilt. I was per- 


lasting displeasure of my family. 
My mother kad now gained the conquest she had long de- 


sired, not only over my father, but my beloved and once sym-)| the fruit and shade trees which surrounded it, still verdant| in silence the events of onr outward passage. 


pathizing sister. In this emergency I applied to Mr. and Mrs. 


Clark for counsel. 


tions, but to make unfavorable impressions on Celia’s mind, | 
respecting my private character. They therefore advised me | 
to keep Celia no longer in suspense, but to acknowledge to her 


the whole truth, and agree to defer any farther communications) 
until Mr. C. could see and converse with my father, who, he | 
doubted nct, would be convinced, and act a Christian and rea-|| 
I sought | 


sonable part, when informed of the facts in the case. 
an interview with Celia, and made a frank declaration of my 
feelings. ‘There was a time,’ she replied, 
such a declaration, but that time has long since gone by; and I 


have since been informed, that you said I had foolishly mista-| | 


ken your friendly attentions for a gentler passion, which you) 
could never waste on a penniless girl like myself; ‘but none of, 
these things move me.’’ 
or disappointment. I then unfolded to her the treachery that 
had been practised, and the only hope left me. 
she, ‘I shall never be yours; 
minds of those who have a right to be consulted, 
for ever — I conld never be happy, while your family consid-|, 
ered me as bringing dishonor on them, nor while you were an 
alien for my sake. 
knew too well the firmness 


approve 
my hopes of happiness prostrate. 
vain ; 


Mr. Ciark’s efforts were 


ever ; 
ings toward me, my mother would devise means for their ex- 
pulsion, I struggled on through the Winter under a weight of 
oppression, 
perience. In the Spring my sister married, to the satisfaction | 
of all concerned, and Jeft home, without manifesting any dif-| 
ferent feelings for me. This made my home desolate as a wil- 


derness, and my life a burden. I made the desperate resolve| 


to leave home, and go, I knew not, cared not where. 
home in the night. It was the first clandestine act of my life, 
and it cost me a death-struggle. I came on to New York, and 
shipped aboard the brig Charles, Captain ——— 


|| and shrubs in my pathway homeward ; 
I was'|| 
summoned to their presence, and charged with crimes at which | 


They informed me of the measures adopted | 
by my mother, not only to alienate my father’s and sister’s atiec- || 


‘when J expected || 


I had fortified my heart against hope | 
‘Then,’ said | 


if an objection exists in the} 
I resign you| 


he was repulsed, as having sinister motives for his con-| 
duct, and every avenue to my father’s heart seemed closed for | 
if for a moment he betrayed symptoms of kinder feel-| 


the bitterness of which can only be known by ex-) 


I left| 


the mast; this, in my distracted view, completed my degrada- 
tion. From New York I wrote a letter to my father, and one 
to Celia; they were such as my desperation dictated. Isaw 
the receding shore of my loved native land, with feelings of 
indescribable agony ; and when my eye could rest on nothing 
but the blue heavens above, and the ocean’s swelling waves 
below, I gave myself up to utter despair. AsI watched the 
motion of the briny element about me, I was often tempted to 
plunge to the bottom; ‘but a certain fearful looking for of 
judgment,’ made me start back with horror. I almust coveted 
the hardiness of the sons of Neptune, around me, that I might 
not realize and feel how terrible a thing it was, to rush uncalled 
to the bar of Jehovah; but these solemn truths had too early 
and often been impressed on my mind, to be erased at pleasure. 
The captain was a man of sense and sympathy. He saw my 
agitation and sorrow, and justly concluded that I had thrown 
| | my self into this situation from peculiarly trying circumstances. 
| He kindly entered into my feelings, won my confidence, and 
|heard my story. He immediately released me from my servile 
situation, took me to his own state-room, and made me his 
friend and companion — instructed me in navigation, and 
| 'made me to be respected by the whole ship’s crew. This friend 
|inspired me with hope, often spoke of my return home, and the 
joy my father and friends would feel and express on my resto- 
ration. Our voyage was protracted beyond our expectations, 
by head winds and severe gales; 
|destination in safety, sold our cargo, reloaded our brig, and 
| spread the white sails for our native land. Hope seemed again 
to inspire my bosom. My father had been convinced of my 
own innocence, and Celia’s worth —he would nuw give his 
consent, and Celia would be mine. Such anticipations both 
‘shortened long nights, and quickened the gales’ that bore us 
jonward toward all [loved on earth. Larrived in New York, 
jand with all possible despatch pressed on toward home. 

It was Saturday night when I reached my native village. — 
|No one suspected who I was at the Stranger’s Inn, where I 
stopped. I walked home from the stage-honse, that I might 
|indulge in the reminiscences of the past, that came rushing 
|over my spirit. Icould but nod a how-d’-ye-do to the very trees 
their familiar branches 

The fields and farm- 








| 
| 
| 


seemed like well-remembered friends. 


|so beautiful before. My native valley seemed an earthly para- 


dise. I was tuo happy co anticipate evil, and for the time for-| 


|| got the sorrows of the past in bright anticipations of the future. | 
emptorily forbidden to have any further intercourse with, or| 


even tothink of Celia, on pain of disinheritance, and the ever- | 


|mansion, I paused to survey the premises, by the light of the| 
| moon now climbing the Eastern horizon. 


| with foliage. 


the evening gale a load of fragrance, as if to welcome the re- 


their limbs, and cultivated the rich soil at their roots. 


but we at last reached our 


|| burst into tears, but made no objection ; 





As I mounted the little ascent, on which stood our old family | 


houses of my brothers, scattered along the way, never looked || 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| The house had just} 
} been repainted, and its white front contrasted beautifully with||commenced another voyage to Europe together. 
' 


turn of him who had pruned their branches, and engrafted | privateer. 
A beau-|/ship made a prize 


tful meadow, verdant with the ‘latter growth,’ stretched itself 


|| along on the opposite side of the way. 


their light boughs to the night winds; 


||‘ This, this is home,’ I said to myself, as I slowly lifted the latch 
|| and entered the gate. 


A silvery brook, dear | 
from early associations, still danced and sparkled in the moon-|| the only treasure left me by the French. 
beams; the old willows that fringed its margin, still tossed|, pleasure in reading those passages which Celia had marked 
; while the tremulous roar | 
|of a distant waterfall fell on my ears with its wonted harmony. || 


[had disturbed a flock of snowy geese, | 


came over me; what transpired during the remainder of the 
night, I know not. The next day I found myself in bed, with 
a raging fever, and my kind friends, Mr. and Mrs. Clark, bend- 
ing over me. From these kind friends, as I could bear it, I 
learned the particulars of Celia’s sickness and death ; nor could 
they deny that her death was the result of our separation. My 
father attended her daily, as an officer in the church, and be- 
came convinced of her piety and worth, as well as of his own 
error —but too late. She had bequeathed to me her papers, a 
lock of her hair, and her bible. Abundant proofs of her piety, 
and submission to the chastisements of her heavenly Father, 
were found in the pencil-marked texts with which her bible 
abounded; while her papers showed that her mind was of too 
delicate a texture to sustain the shock of the loss of character, 
which she supposed was inevitable, from the base slanders cir. 
culated by my mother and her coadjutors. But the most bitter 
ingredient in her cup evidently was, that she was thought so 
unworthy an alliance with our family, and that for her sake J 
was made an alien. Mementos of such feelings marked the 
effusions of her pious pen, and left me a mournful record of all 
she had suffered. 

On my recovery, I found the same system of means in oper- 
ation against me, that had driven me so cruelly from the priv- 
ileges of my home, My father had wealth. My mother hada 
son. She had set her eye and heart on the spoil; it was only 
to dispose of me, and the work was done. She was constantly 
drawing contrasts between us. J was so industrious, pru- 
dent, watchful of the family interests, and kind; he loved agri- 
culture, was made for a farmer, loved my faabee. Thus all 
his virtues were made to stand out in as bold relief, as did my 
utter destitution of these good qualities. My father was dis- 








jtressed ; he had learned a painful lesson in her falsehoods and 
| persecutions of Celia. and live in 
| peace with her— was a problem not so easily solved. I saw 
|his dilemma, and his anguish of spirit. I could see but one 
| nothing short of this 
| would satisfy the feelings of his wife. I made the resolve to 
do it for his sake, and informed him of my resolution. He 
he gave me a small 
/amount of money, and I left my home — for ever. I made one 
| visit more to the sacred enclosure where lay the reposing dust 
of both Celia and my mother; I watered with my tears the 
|shrubs and flowers I had planted at their graves. I tore myself 
IT ascended the hill that overlooked 
my native valley, and took one tong, painful, farewell look of 
the dear objects it contained, and then hastened on my way. — 
On arriving at New York, I sought my old friend the captain. 
He received me with joy, 


But how to do justice to me, 


way — myself must be the sacrifice ; 


|from the spot in agony. 


and adopted me as his son, and we 
I shall pass 
On our way 


The orchard, laden with delicious fruits, sent on || home, when all seemed prosperous, and our officers and crew 


in high spirits, we were overtaken and boarded by a French 
Our money and clothes were taken from us — our 





and the crew earried to a French port, 
It was amid the gloom and desolation 
of that prison, that I began to search the pages of Celia’s bible, 


and confined in prison. 
I found a melancholy 


with her pencil, and blotted with her tears of sorrow. 

At first no higher motive led to its perusal — but 
trance of it giveth life,’ 
place of my soul. 


‘the en- 
and that prison was made the birth 
We were in a few weeks discharged, but 


|| Which were stretched along in their accustomed resting-place| destitute of all things — the officers with myself sueceeded in 


>t} as >] of) 72 . . 
below the gate; their ungraceful we!come roused the old watch- getting a passage to Liverpool in a British vessel. 
| 
|| ddg, and he came leaping forward, with a Lark anda growl — |} | we embarked for New York in a merchantman. 


From thence 
The captain, 


but his growl was softened to gladsome caresses, as soon as he| being a friend of my adopted fathbr, gave us a gratuitous pas- 


| of ‘good fellow’ from my voice. 
ductor to the kitchen door, which was slightly ajar. My fathei 
had just laid down his family bible, and knelt in prayer. 
stepped softly in, and knelt at his side. 


of other days rose vividly before me —I wept, and that audibly, | 


| as my father commenced praying for his children, particularly | 

No, we must part, and that for ever.’ [| 4 
and decision of Celia’s characier, |) 
to hope to alter her determination —I could but in heart}; 
of sentiments so disinterested and noble, though it laid || 


for his poor prodigal ‘ far off upon the sea.’ 
our knees, my father exclaimed, ‘ My son !°— extended his arms, 


said to my father, ‘Come, you are really childish.’ 
| was like a dagger to my heart. 


mother, who had taken my place in the family, 


felt my love-pat on his head, and heard the well-known sound || sage. 


‘ii the billows. 


I longed to in-|/ Sea of Galilee, would say to the 
quire for Celia, but dared not do it, lest the mention of her |) still’"— and make the storm a calm —and it was so. 
name should raise again those stormy passions which now || abated, the waves subsided, and we contemplated the desola- 
seemed to be so happily hushed in our bosoms, for even my | 


We were within a few days sail of New York, when a 


My dog was my willing con- | storm commenced, and continued till we were a mere wreck on 


While surrounded by the angry elements, the 


I|}| waves breaking over our deck, swec ing away both men and 
D ’ z 3 
The lights and shadows | 


property —- when terror seemed to be entering the soul of even 
| the hardest tar, [seemed to be strongly buoyed up above all fear. 
A most perfect self-possession enabled me to maintain some 


As we rose from | important, useful post, and exert every power of body and mind 


for the preservation of the ship. And when I saw despair 


and received me to his bosom; and there we stood, in a long g,| written on every plank of our shattered barque, I pointed my 
weeping embrace, till sinh by my officious mother, w ho} dying shipmates to the ark of safety and eternal life. I looked 
Her voice 

As I seated myself, I saw al, 
stranger present, and was introduced to the son of my step- | in His fist. 


on the ‘ mountain wave’ as lying tremulous in the hollow of 
His hand who setteth fast the mountains, and holdeth the winds 
I felt that He who had calmed the tempest on the 
‘Peace — be 


The wind 


raging ocean, 


tions around us, and consulted what was to be done. Some 


mother seemed softened in the asperity of her looks and man-| ativised to load the boats with provisions and men, and trust 


ner toward me. 


As I made many inquiries for this and that|| 


|| friend of my youth, my father, with a look of inexpressible 


|| grief and anxiety, faultered out 
Celia ?’ 
fact rushed on my mind. Seizing the band of my father, I cried, 
| ‘Is Celia dead?’ ‘She is not dead,’ he replied, with a solemn, 


,‘ Why do you not ask after 


At that moment, as if by inspiration, the appalling || 


, a sailor before | subdued voice, ‘she is not dead, but sleepeth.’ An icy chill | 


ourselves to the mercy of the waves, as it was hema the ship 
“must shortly sink. Others preferred to abide by the wreck — 
‘the latter was my resolution, and I was joined by the captain 
and some of the crew. As the moment of separation came, I 
‘fell on my knees and commended my comrads to Him whom 
ithe winds and the seas obey. Constant exertion was neces- 
|Sary to keep our wreck from sinking, and ourselves from being 
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—_ 
washed away by the whelming billows. The fifth morning 
proke on us in delightful serenity. The sky was cloudless, and 
the ocean and air hada peculiar transparency. No sound was 
heard but the ripple of the waves as they gurgled about our 
wreck. It was the Sabbath of the Lord of Hosts, the last, 
probably, I should ever enjoy. 1 resolved to spend it in entire 
devotion. After partaking of our sparing repast, and drinking 
the dregs of our water cask, I took from my bosom the pre- 
cious bible of Celia, and commenced reading to my compan- 
jons, the one hundred and seventh psalm — every line was full 
of love, and seemed designed for us. Just as I finished the last | 
verse — ‘ Whoso is wise, and will observe these things, even they | 
shall understand the loving kindness of the Lord,’ the cap-| 
tain, with a voice of agony, cried ‘Sail Ho! Sail Ho!’ 1 
strained my weak organs of sight, but could discover nothing ; 
but my comrads assured me it wasasail. We fell simultane- 
ously on our knees, and exclaimed, ‘O that men would praise 
the Lord for his goodness, for his wonderful works to the chil- 
dren of men.’ Hope and fear alternately agitated our bosoms. 
The ship might not discover our signals of distress— the wind 
might be unpropitious. Buta favorable breezesprang up; we 
were assured that we were discovered. The desired succor, 
with all sails set, was moving rapidly toward us. About sun- 
set we found ourselves, to our great joy, safely on board a good 
ship, watted by fair winds toward our desired haven. To me, 
jt was a season of sober joy, gratitude and praise. To my 
companions, it was one of hilarity and mirth. Three of the 
poor fellows we buried in the ocean before reaching New York, | 
My worthy captain, debilitated, 
exhausted and sick, when taken from the wreck, died of a janis 
three days before we reached New York. I was the bearer of | 
this sad intelligence to his family. Soon after my arrival I 
was taken sick, and tenderly nursed and supported by the | 
As soon as possible I began to labor — | 


} 
had a relapse, and then commenced the symptoms of consump- | 





as the result of their excesses. 


widow of my captain. 


tion, Which is now rapidly bearing me away to the house ap-| 
pointed for all the living. When every other resource failed | 
me, I was removed to this asylum for the sick and dying mari- 
ner. I have not been attended as I once should have thought | 
necessary, but now feel that I have much to be thankful for —| 
especially would I acknowledge my obligation to you, sir, for | 
your attention and kindness, For your eye, I have written this | 
brief record of my sorrows — your record is on high, you will 

not lose your reward. When I am gone, be so good as to write | 
to my father, whose direction you will find enclosed. Tell him | 
I died rejoicing in a Savior’s love — that my dying prayer was | 
offered for his happiness — and beg him to forgive me, for any | 
pain I may have given him. Bat say to him, that not only | 
Celia, but the son of his old age, died a victim to the malice, | 
8! 


selfishness, and cruelty of a step-molher—Farewell. 


| 
} 
} 
\ 


It was not till a late hour that the story of the sailor was'| 
finished — the fire was wasted to a handful of embers — Caro- 
line and Mary had fallen asleep in their chairs — George was 
wide awake to the close, and all attention. The baby had| 
played himself to rest in his cradle — Mrs. Ludlow was bathed || 
in tears — Mr. Schuyler proposed prayers — and as the wintry | 
winds still howled without, consented to take a bed at Mr. Lud-| 
low’s, With a promise of renewing their visit to the sailor on| 
ihe morrow. Bute rested from his earthly sorrows in that | 
night, and no longer needed either their aid or sympathy — ex-| 
cept to follow his solitary hearse, and procure for him, at their| 








own expense, a decent burial in the Polter’s Field. B. | 
AUTUMN. 
e BY ALBERT PIKE. 


How well the time accordeth with the soul! 
Autumn is on the heart, and these sere woods — 
These winds that coldly through the valley roll — 
These barred clouds — these withered solitudes — 
Grey fields and falling leaves — do all resemble 
The lonely season on the soul that broods. 
The winds of sorrow o’er its pale blights tremble ; 
Its falling hopes and withered passions give, 
Like those of Autumn, melancholy warning, 
And swiftly, wildly drive 
Through the sad heart, once all alive 
With the unsullied greenness of its life’s young morning. 


And now, O earth! it makes its calm farewell ; 
No peace or joy it hopeth now on earth. 
The crimson fountain once did gladly swell, 
But now it hardly ihrobs. The merry mirth 
Of boyhood’s day has gone, and in its stead 
Sit weariness, and loneliness, and dearth. 
The golden visions from the soul have fled, 
And each one leaves a sombre shadow there, 


Tue Eastern Macazine.— We have received the October 
number of this work. It is made up of selected and original 
matter, and if the subsequent numbers are not an improvement 
on this, we shall not again notice. The editor pronounces the 


subjoined original poetry : 


Anp I was a wild and reckless boy, 

Who scorned a fearful cry — 

Who could wield a boat, or without it float 
On the river hurrying by. 

3ut a nod from her or a glance would stir 
The throbs in my bosom’s core — 

And I longed to feel that she loved me as weil 
As I loved her —and even more. 


Tsought her when the noon-day sun 
Stood still — in the calm recess — 

She sat on a rock o’er the beating tide, 
While a waving birch-tree strove to hide 
Her beaming loveliness. 





Like a dark pyramid within the soul; 
The cold and moaning air 

Sighs round its base in stern despair, 

And the wild voice of Death within the chasm rolls. 
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And I stood on the cliff by her side, and I held 

Her fair hand within my own — 

And our voices sunk from their height as if spelled, 
To a dreamy and musical tone : 

We talked of the river — we talked of the birds, 
We talked of our books and our play ; 

And we talked of the echoing sea, till our words 
Seemed melted in feeling away. 








BOSTON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1835. 


{ 
In order to correct a typographi- || 
cal mistake or two, we beg leave to transfer from the work the 
annexed stanzas. 


Tuer October number of the Portland Magazine was received 
early in the month, as usual. 


LAYS OF THE HEART, 


BY ISAAC CG. PRAY, JUN. 
NUMBERL 
THE PROPHECY. 


Beyonp the far and deepening blue 
Of Time’s horizon — gaze ; 

Ilow fast the veil ascends — its hue 
How lost in Hope’s sun-blaze ! 

There shines a paradise all new, 
Whose streams and bowers amaze. 


O glorious life! That distant shore 
Hides Music just beyond; 

The home of Joy is evermore — 
There waves Enchantment’s wand; 

Inviting fountains rich streams pour, 
And Love’s eyes beatin — how fond! 


A train of damsels dance along — 
Buds flower beneath their feet — 

Each word a note — each voice a song — 
They trip like fairies fleet, 

While chrystal lakes reflect the throng, 
And bowers its strains repeat. 


°*T is Pleasure’s train — and Love’s own land ; 
There Life breathes evermore ; 

There ’s rest, O Pilgrim, while that band 
Shall dance thy path before — 

And thou shalt court the breezes bland 
Whose fragrance fills that shore. 





Tremont Tueatre. — Mr. and Mrs. Wood, Miss Cushman, 
and Mr. Brough, still continue to draw crowded houses. The 
opera is quite popular this season. Perhaps never since the 
opening of this house has their been so great a number of mu- 
sical people attendant — and we are very sure that there has 
never been so much real satisfaction experienced as at the pre- 
The choristers have done themselves much credit 
by their performances. The Marriage of Figaro— The Barber 


jsent time. 





Original 


Ocrtoser, brown October, with his slow 
And inelancholy step, has left the hills, 
And comes upon the plain. The wild winds blow 
Through the thick leaves with cold and gusty thrills, 
Tornuing their greenness to the sere, red hues 
Of sober Autumn. Through the rustling dells, 
Heralded by the frost, that wildly strews 
The faded leaves along his way, goes on 
The sober month; and over the bright eye 
Of the desponding sun 
The cold clouds fold their vesture dun, 
Or on the snowy hills, like couching eagles, lie. 


The crimson heart of every Summer flower 
Has waned away, and round the withered stalks 
The grey and faded leaves begin to shower 
Into a rotting mass, and aimless flocks 
Of winged seeds go floating through the air, 
Steered by the winds. Beneath the noiseless shocks 
Of the white frost, the whole night busy there, 
The nuts bestrew the ground. The fields have lost 
Their greenness, and are turned all dry and grey ; 
And, by the cold winds tossed, 
While the barred clouds go thick across, 


of Seville,and Guy Mannering have been presented with very. 
| good effect, therefore ; and the leading voices have been so well 
| supported as to render the general performance pleasant. 
We have just been informed, by a gentleman lately from Italy, 
ithat Mr. Brough in the part of Gabriel, in Guy Mannering, re- 
isembles exceedingly, in action, voice and general appearance, 
| the principal and favorite bass-singer at the opera in Florence. 
|* Indeed,’ said our friend, ‘ he so nearly resembled him, I could 
| scarcely believe it was another person.’ 
| 
| Figaee, for the purpose of scolding Mr. Johnson. His by-play 
is not only very foolish and vulgar, but extremely unnatural, 
and wholly unworthy of him. We trust that he will not again 
| sacrifice his taste to the prospect of applause — for no gentle- 


|his.vagary. Mr. Johnson, in the dialogue of Sampson, should 
place the accent, in the word generic, on the second syllable, 
and not, as he did, on the first. The spirit of the Dominie 
would have been shocked at such a blunder in orthoepy, had it 
been present. 

We are happy to learn that ‘The Maid of Judah’ is to be 


We are obliged to notice the last scene in the Marriage of|| 


|man, we are certain, will ever be pleased with a repetition of| 


Purenotocicat Lectures. — The believers and unbelievers 
in the science of Phrenology, are informed that Mr. Jones is in 
our city, and about to commence a series of lectures on the 
subject. We have not heard him yet, but have had intima- 
tions that he gives no ordinary treat. 





To CorresponpENts. — A word to the wise is sufficient, it 
lis said; and so the author of Metamah is informed that he can 
jdo much — very much better. — We shall be pleased to finish 
\the examination of the extended manuscript article of our cor- 
| respondent at W. » as soon as we get over the haste inci- 
|dent to our late misfortune. Much that we have already read 
jis very beautiful and pathetic. — Several articles, by various 
\authors, are on file, and will soon appear. 


| 





| ¢Turee Sticks Furr.’ — This is a printer’s phrase for a cer- 
‘tain quantity of copy which he must have to make the column 
“come out evenly at the end. There must be neither more nor 
less — but just ‘three sticks full;’ and so we must say some- 

thing, and as we think the New England Magazine can be de- 
| spatched in about as much space as we happen to have, we say 
| that of all the absurd literary critiques which we ever saw, those 
‘in the October number are ‘ most tolerable, and not to be en- 
| dured.’ 


In the first place we are told that puffing is the order of the 


| day — and that that Magazine eschews such a course. So The 
Then 
\there is a review of The Boston Book, in which the editor says 
‘that only one of the many pieces written by Messrs. So-and-So, 
'can be found in the work — and lo !— the man has examined 
{but one third of the work. Soon we 
find a puff on a musical work, edited by men connected with a 


sectarian academy of music,’ —— and the inquiry is naturally 


| Token — poor, harmless book —- is torn all to pieces. 


Marvellous criticism ! 


| suggested —‘ Why is this?’ ——the secret is out! It is pub- 
lished by E. R. Broaders, at his Literary Rooms, 127 Washing- 
| ton Street, where also is published the New England Magazine. 
| Next follows a direct puff, a strong puff, and a long puff of Mr. 
| Elliot's Address before the Boston Academy of Music. The 
| reviewer caps the climax by remarking that he should be very 
happy to copy the whole of the classical production into the 
Magazine — and this too, after the review of it, and exposition 
of its errors in our second number. The non-puffing character 
of the New England Magazine is not quite attained yet — for 
we pronounce it the most notorious reservoir of puffs in the 
country. On opening the September number, we could not 


but smile at a puff preliminary — which was thus worded : — 





‘We shall notice two beautiful volumes by Mrs. Child.’ The 
next month has come, but no notice appears — and no one will 


wonder when the review in our last number is examined. O 
| head of Maga., where hast thou been journeying latterly ? 
: 
Now, having dismissed the New England Magazine, we beg 
leave to say that, in our humble opinion, no monthly magazine 





exists in this land which can be said to be exceedingly cred- 
|itable to the country. The American Monthly Magazine holds 
\the highest place, but it is very weak in many points — though 


Ile . 
|}in the main well managed. 











THEATRICAL REGISTER. 





6 — Marriage of Figaro. No Song No Supper. 
» 


7— Guy Mannering. The Waterman. 





presented immediately ; for we have been told that Mrs. Wood’s 








They seem to sadly mourn their wasting life away. 


performance in that play is no slight treat. 


8— The Barber of Seville. Married Life. 
9— Love ina Village. Third Act of Victorine. 
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TEMPO MARCIA, MODERATO. 





1. Chieftains, lead on! our hearts beat high; Lead on to Salem’s towers! Who would not 








2. Souls of the slain in ho - ly war, Look from your sainted rest ; Tell us ye 
3. Strike the loud harp, ye minstrel train! Pour forth your loftiest lays ; Each heart shall 


4. Chieftains, lead on! our hearts beat high For combat’s glorious hour; Soon shall the 









1. deem it bliss to die, ™ Slain in a cause like ours? The brave who sleep in soil of 


2. rose in glo-ry’s car, To min -- gle with the __ blest; Tell us how short the death - - pang’s 
i 

3. ech - 0 to the _ strain Breathed in the warrior’s _ praise. Bid ev’ ----- ry string tri - - - um - - phant 

4. red cross ban-ner fly On Sa - lem’s loftiest tower ! We burn to min - - - - - gle in the 













1. 


2. power, How bright the joys of your im - mor-tal bower. 





thine Lie not entombed, but shrined, O _——Pa-les- tine! 


3. swell Th’ in - spir - - ing sounds that he - roes love so well. DA CAPO. 





4. strife, Where but to die in - sures e- - ter-nal life. 
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